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ONE  calm,  peaceful  night  a  few  weeks  past,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  seemingly  strange,  yet  perfectly  familiar  messen- 
ger,— Insomnia,  by  name — and  he  said  unto  me,  "Write!" 
and  I  said,  "Woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  write?  Have  they  not  seen, 
have  they  not  heard?"  And  he  said  unto  me  the  second  time, 
"Write!  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled 
with  hearing  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Though 
comparatively  localized,  a  vision  of  years  is  portrayed  and  is  it 
not  worthy  of  reproduction?" 

It  was  a  hot  September  morning  in  1920.  A  car  bearing  a  ner- 
vous, grief-stricken  mother  turned  off  the  unpaved  highway  two 
miles  southeast  of  Clinton,  proceeded  through  the  thick  red  dust 
up  a  narrow,  winding  lane  to  a  long,  rectangular  space  covered 
with  parched  un-cut  grass  etched  with  an  irregular  pattern  of 
foothpaths.  There  were  two  long,  narrow  new  brick  buildings 
located  one  on  either  side,  near  the  front.  Behind  them,  the 
sweetgums,  oaks  and  cedars  deflected  the  steady  rays  of  the 
sun.  To  the  left  stood  an  old,  unpainted  farmhouse  offering  its 
empty  space  for  service;  in  the  foreground,  on  the  extreme  right 
stood  a  little  one-room  cabin;  to  the  rear,  two  small  frame  build- 
ings shimmered  in  the  sun ;  behind  them,  like  a  sentinel,  rose  the 
wooden  water  tank. 

The  heat  waves  rolled  in,  while  butterflies  dipped  their  wings 
in  the  sunshine.    Momentous  things  were  about  to  occur ! 

The  mother,  assisted  by  a  comforting,  protective  husband, 
helped  her  son,  a  mental  defective,  to  alight  from  the  car.  On  the 
first  page  of  a  new  book,  the  boy's  name  and  "Number  1,"  were 
written.  The  State  Training  School  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  been  opened ! 

Since  that  September  morning  in  1920,  the  names  of  1200 
more  individuals  have  been  added,  708  of  whom  now  reside  in  the 
Institution. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Enabling  Act  establishing  the  State 
Training  School,  a  survey  and  several  lectures  by  friends  from  the 
East  and  Middle  West  were  made  in  response  to  requests  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  our  State. 
These  scientific  contributions  proved  most  effective  in  gaining 
support  and  stimulating  response  of  the  General  Assembly. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  organization  here  assembled.  Miss 
Helen  Hill  of  the  Vineland  School,  assisted  with  the  survey  that 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  State  Training  School  in  South  Caro- 
lina. She  could  put  you  in  stitches  or  wring  tears  from  your  eyes 
with  the  narratives  of  her  experiences  as  she  traveled  up  and 
down  the  state,  from  the  ridges  where  the  sturdy  mountain  wo- 
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man  gave  her  offspring  the  illustrious  paternal  sir-names  of  men 
not  far  distant,  to  the  coastal  region  where  the  hostess'  old  col- 
ored servant  in  a  paying  guest  home  insisted  on  fetching  her  hus- 
band, the  man  who  happened  to  ride  with  her  in  the  rickety  old 
hack  from  the  railroad  station  located  some  two  miles  away. 

Those  were  the  days  when  mental  deficiency  was  better 
known  as  "feeblemindedness,"  a  term  related  in  some  way  to  the 
insane,  one  of  the  many  symbols  of  our  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience. 

A  strange  new  endeavor  was  imposed  upon  this  physician 
who  had  spent  a  few  brief  years  working  with  mental  patients  in 
the  State  Hospital,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, — an  enterprise  that 
was  to  be  inaugurated  without  background,  without  tradition, 
without  precedent  in  the  public  mind.  The  Institution  fell  into 
hands  that  were  no  less  eager  than  they  were  open  to  take  hold. 

Information  must  be  gleaned  from  many  authoritative  sources. 
This  physician  trekked  to  the  North  with  great  enthusiasm  which 
dwindled  and  almost  faded  away.  Such  buildings!  Such  equip- 
ment !  A  steady  flow  of  money  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments !  The  two  little  brick  buildings  near  the  sun-baked  cotton 
fields  were  only  pathetic  little  doll  houses  in  comparison!  Then 
the  doors  of  your  vast  edifices  swung  open.  With  no  condescen- 
sion or  ostentation,  and  yet  with  great  geniality,  the  Superintend- 
ents proffered  friendly  and  sympathetic  help.  With  spontan- 
eous sincerity  and  scientific  precision,  they  discussed  the  care, 
treatment  and  training  of  mental  defectives  in  terms  of  the  past, 
present  and  future.  They  pointed  out  mistakes  that  had  been 
recognized  through  long  periods  of  experimentation  and  suggest- 
ed better  methods  and  means  for  the  future.  Vision  cleared,  en- 
thusiasm was  restored,  hope  renewed  and  plans  established. 
First,  we  must  endeavor  to  educate  the  intelligent  laity ;  secondly, 
interest  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  meet  this  problesm  of  mental 
deficiency  before  it  should  become  acute  as  an  economic  or  socio- 
logical problem,  or  both ;  third,  in  the  absence  of  material  things, 
concentrate  upon  ideals  for  training  and  development  of  children 
and  harmonious  living  among  personnel. 

Three  years  later,  another  pilgrimage  was  made, — this  time, 
to  the  Middle  West.  Institutional  management  and  control  were 
inspected  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  followed  by  a  tour 
across  to  New  York.  Considerable  information  was  gained  per- 
taining to  detailed  organization  that  could  be  taken  over  and 
modified.  The  most  important  event  of  that  memorable  trip  was 
introduction  to  this  august  body  at  its  meeting  in  Detroit.  Your 
discussion  of  problems  somewhat  ameliorated  growing  pains  and 
struggles  for  worthy  existence.     Renewed  effort  was   made   to 
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minimize  the  importance  of  material  things  and  appropriate  the 
best  methods  of  training  and  administration  afforded  by  this 
group. 

A  state  institution  and  its  work  is  best  understood  in  its  so- 
cial, economic  and  geographic  setting,  with  due  consideration 
given  to  factors  that  are  responsible  for  existing  conditions. 
This  *'in-group"  called  South  Carolina  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
ultra-conservative,  by  others  to  be  backward  or  behind  the  times. 

The  following  classes  and  listed  categories  correspond  rough- 
ly to  social  levels  of  South  Carolina  and  these  social  levels  that 
follow  are  reflected  in  the  State  Institution.  It  would  be  a  long 
and  interesting  study  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence and  regular  ratio  between  professional  groups  as  represented 
in  the  Institution  and  professional  groups  as  they  exist  in  the 
State.  Likewise,  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  find  out 
whether  the  laboring  classes  of  the  State  furnish  more  than 
their  share  of  inmates.  We  might  examine  each  category  or 
class  in  the  Institution  and  compare  them  on  a  statistical  basis 
with  the  general  population  of  the  State,  classified  in  like  man- 
ner. These  investigations  are  a  part  of  research  which  we  expect 
to  follow  with  lively  interest  during  the  future.  However,  the 
following  comparisons  and  study  so  far  represent  our  inquiry. 

Examinations  of  histories  show  that  1,088  families  have  been 
represented  in  the  Institution  since  it  opened  nearly  seventeen 
years  ago.  According  to  occupation  at  the  time  of  admission, 
there  were  1.2%  in  the  Professional  Group,  14.6%  in  the  Pro- 
prietor and  Semi-Proprietor  Group,  2.4%  in  the  Clerical  Group, 
34.1%  in  the  Tenant  Farmer  and  Share-Cropper  Group,  9.4%  in 
the  Skilled  Laborer  Group,  19.8 /v  in  the  Semi-Skilled  (to  include 
mill  operators)  Group,  16.9%  in  the  Unskilled  Laborer  Group, 
and  1.9%  unclassified. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  geographic  setting.  The  far 
tip  of  the  state  is  fringed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  whose 
people  even  today  reflect  the  language  and  customs  of  the  early 
English.  They  are  characterized  by  profound  independence,  de- 
veloped through  isolation,  wrestling  with  the  elements  and  soil 
for  existence,  which  has  precluded  principles  of  hygiene,  sani- 
tation and  development  of  educational  facilities.  Although  they 
are  not  ignorant  as  a  group,  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy  exists  and  a 
code  of  living  non-existent  elsewhere  has  developed.  Time  so 
carefully  scheduled  in  congested  centers  or  wherever  there  is  need 
to  accomplish  something  quickly,  means  very  little  to  them. 
Work  moves  on  with  no  time  limits,  no  goal  set.  What  can't  be 
done  today  will  be  done  some  other  time.    Recreation,  as  we  con- 
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sider  it,  is  unknown.  There  are  no  societies  for  cultural  advance- 
ment, no  social  clubs  where  the  men  meet  in  hilarious  song  in  or- 
der that  they  may  know  each  other  better  in  their  business  pur- 
suits. They  are  not  obsessed  with  emotional  conflicts.  Once  or 
twice  each  year,  the  majority  participate  in  a  religious  revival, — 
dramatically  purging  sin.  Children  are  reared  without  social 
workers,  pediatricians  or  psychiatrists. 

Below  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Up-Country  or  Piedmont  area. 
In  this  section  are  located  the  largest  group  or  class  of  people 
in  the  State. 

Next  to  the  Piedmont  section  is  the  Sand  Hill  region  which 
was  once  the  beach  of  an  old,  old  ocean.  In  this  belt,  extending 
entirely  across  the  state  from  Georgia  into  North  Carolina,  are 
the  two  famous  winter  resorts,  Aiken  and  Ca'mden.  Dotted  here 
and  there  are  the  remnants  of  old  plantations,  where  the  descend- 
ants of  a  greatly  altered  society  now  live.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  of  the  tenant  and  share-cropper  classification, 
lacking  the  surprise  element  of  dynamic  potentialities  exhibited 
among  some  individuals  in  the  upper  Piedmont  and  mountain 
section.  In  this  section  is  also  found  the  largest  number  of  col- 
ored people  in  proportion  to  the  whites. 

In  the  semi-tropical  coastal  and  Low  Country  area,  there  was 
developed  an  aristocracy  and  independence  which  had  no  rival  in 
European  countries.  A  Baron  who  lived  on  a  plantation  was  lord 
of  all  he  surveyed,  having  vast  tracts  of  land,  servants,  white 
and  black,  and  tutors  for  his  children.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  commodities,  the  place  was  equipped  to  manufacture  every- 
thing needed.  Household  furnishings,  sometimes  exteriors  as 
well  as  interiors,  china  and  silver  were  imported  from  Europe. 

Scattered  over  this  vast  expanse  of  30,495  square  miles,  from 
the  moss-canopied  flower  gardens,  rich  in  ante-bellum  romance, 
up  through  the  long-leaf  pine  region  and  red-clay  hills  to  the 
mountains,  with  no  large  urban  centers,  is  a  group  of  people  with 
a  distinct  class-consciousness. 

We  may  at  once  and  briefly  explain  the  situation  with  regard 
to  our  colored  population.  This  group  is  not  represented  in  our 
State  Training  School.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  may 
state  what  is  recognized  as  an  obvious  fact  by  everyone, — viz., 
the  status  of  the  colored  race  is  rather  well  defined.  Tradition, 
custom,  political  determination,  as  well  as  other  economic  and 
social  practices,  have  set  apart  the  colored  people  from  the  whites. 
It  is  considered  as  sound  social  philosophy  and  factual  social  psy- 
chology that  this  accepted  demarcation  and  fairly  definite  sepa- 
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ration  gives  the  negro  certain  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  assures  the  whites  their  sense  of  superiority  and  authority. 

It  is  not  contemplated  or  suggested  by  leaders  of  either  race 
that  the  negro  should  be  segregated  in  his  economic  relations  and 
cultural  civilization,  but  only  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and  just 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  civilization  of  which  he  is  now  a  part. 
It  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  any  other  social  condition 
to  exist,  speaking  of  South  Carolina.  The  negro  is  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  civilization  to  which  he  contributes  little  and  from 
which  he  derives  much.  His  customs,  his  mores,  his  culture,  even 
his  family  and  religious  life,  take  their  quality  and  character  from 
the  surrounding  white  population.  He  is  blessed  by  the  white 
man's  progress  and  security.  He  attends  schools  and  is  support- 
ed in  many  aspects  of  his  life  by  institutions  which  he  did  not 
originate  and  which  he  cannot,  by  himself,  support.  Even  if  he 
should  attempt  to  set  up  a  social  order,  to  erect  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive racial  social  system,  he  would  imperil  the  advantages  al- 
ready gained.  All  human  history  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
racial  minority  has  no  hope  of  creating  a  subordinate  system 
within  a  system.  Conflicts  would  arise  by  which  the  dependent 
and  weak  minority  might  be  blotted  out  or  kept  submerged  and 
suppressed.    Such  is  the  present  outlook  of  the  white  South. 

At  present,  colored  people  must  conform  very  largely  to  the 
provisions  made  for  them  by  white  people  and  on  this  basis,  they 
may  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  for  a  long  period.  We  may, 
therefore,  point  out  that  he  has  a  place  apart  in  this  matter  of 
care  for  mental  defectives  in  our  state.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  unit  for  colored  within  the  Insti- 
tution because  of  the  large  number  of  trainable  and  tractable 
white  children  therein.  However,  all  forward-looking  people  real- 
ize the  desirability  and  necessity  for  such  care  ouside  the  State 
Hospital,  which  now  offers  the  only  source  of  help  for  colored 
defectives.  The  social  censor  is  not  active  or  critical  among  them 
and  their  moral  codes  are  not  well  defined.  It  is  a  universal  fact 
that  as  a  group  the  colored  in  the  South  are  free  from  load.  This 
may  account  for  their  attitude  in  assuming  responsibility  to- 
ward not  only  homeless  children,  but  care  and  protection  of  ment- 
al defectives.  It  points  to  the  question  of  organized  family  care 
of  defectives  within  their  respective  communities.  The  attitude 
at  present  of  those  engaged  in  this  service  in  our  Institution  is 
that,  ultimately,  institutional  provision  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  program  for  colored  defectives.  The  state  provides  a  small 
Industrial  School,  for  the  boys.  The  insane  are  cared  for  in  a 
separate  unit  in  the  State  Hospital. 
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Among  the  whites,  the  following  groups  are  named:  (1)  Rem- 
nants of  the  old  aristocracy  (2)  Professional  group  (3)  Big  busi- 
ness men,  including  mill  executives  (4)  Merchant  group, — depart- 
ment store  heads  to  filling  station  proprietors  (5)  The  small 
land-owner  (6)  The  tenant-farmer,  the  man  who  rents  land  but 
owns  some  equipment  (7)  The  share-cropper  who  owns  nothing. 
Like  the  trees  and  flowers  (lacking  their  fragrance  and  some- 
times their  cleanliness),  he  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  ele- 
ments and  his  master.  Humble,  illiterate,  ignorant  beings,  vic- 
tims of  demagogues  and  pesudo-evangelists  so  flagrantly  ex- 
ploited in  "Tobacco  Road,"  emotionally  arousing  the  travelers 
who  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  broken-down  cabins  and  ill-kept  peo- 
ple as  they  fly  through  the  country  in  their  cars.  It  is  perhaps 
the  contrast  with  things  of  nature  that  brings  their  predicament 
so  boldly  into  relief.  Their  plight  seems  much  worse  to  the  out- 
side observer  than  the  slum  conditions  in  a  large  city.  (8)  The 
mill  village  or  factory  people. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  cotton  man- 
ufacturing began  in  the  South  on  a  machine-equipped  basis. 
Eleven  of  the  eighteen  mills  escaped  destruction  during  the  Civil 
War.  Today,  two  hundred  and  twenty  mills  are  in  operation  in 
South  Carolina.  The  manufacturer  usually  chose  a  building  site 
where  there  was  water  power  and  around  it,  built  a  miniature 
city,  housing  system,  stores,  post  office,  schools,  churches,  and 
complete  facilities  for  living.  Doctors,  nurses,  recreation  direc- 
tors, teachers  and  ministers  were  engaged.  This  is  better  known 
as  the  Mill  Village, — a  link  belonging  to  a  strong  chain.  This 
dual  industry, — agriculture,  cotton-growing  and  manufacturing, 
— exists  practically  under  the  same  kind  of  paternalistic  leader- 
ship, the  results  of  which  can  easily  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  the  setting  and  its  origin.  The  big  land-owners  followed  ex- 
isting patterns  in  Europe  and  the  first  mills  were  developed  by 
local  business  men  instead  of  experienced  manufacturers.  The 
isolation  contributed  toward  the  establishment  of  an  entity  with 
specific  characteristics. 

By  and  large,  the  cotton  mill  people  connote  similarity  and 
solidarity  because  of  their  living  in  a  group  set  apart,  their  com- 
mon industrial  interests,  coupled  with  economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational standards  set  by  mill  executives.  Even  the  mills  located 
m  urban  center's  provide  houses,  and  Company  stores,  and  all 
children  attend  the  same  schools.  It  will  have  to  be  remembered 
that  these  people  are  not  bound  together  by  abstractions.  Ani- 
mals seek  watering  places  because  they  are  thirsty,  not  be- 
cause they  have  an  instinctive  desire  to  mingle  with  each  other; 
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in  fact,  they  may  avoid  such  meetings.  These  individuals  were 
not  all  born  "mill  people."  There  is  a  variance  in  ancestry,  with 
reasons  for  choosing  this  type  of  work, — individual  differences 
in  tastes,  desires  and  intelligence.  The  physical  plants  of  mills 
are  different.  Some  executives  restrict  and  limit  the  class  of 
people  that  they  desire  to  work  and  live  in  the  village.  In  others, 
the  type  of  manufacturing  makes  a  natural  selection  of  people 
skilled  to  do  particular  work.  Opposed  to  this,  are  mill  execu- 
tives who  search  for  cheap  labor.  Executives  differ  in  their 
philosophy.  Some  establish  organizations  from  a  humanistic 
point  of  view  while  others  are  interested  in  production  for  profits. 
According  to  Miss  Marjorie  A.  Potwin  who  made  a  study  in  a 
typical  mill  village  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  state  several 
years  ago,  and  others,  "three  streams  of  population  elements 
have  merged  in  the  mill  village.  There  were  the  tenant  farmers, 
the  mountaineers,  and  the  semi-industrial  families  who  had  al- 
ready fitted  themselves  into  work  and  life  at  the  cotton  mills." 
From  the  adjacent  farms  came  four  different  groups  of  people, — 
(1)  the  tenant  farmer,  who  drifts  there  because  crops  have  failed 
and  the  family  needs  money.  Like  the  mountaineer  discussed 
above,  he  is  honest  and  independent;  although  poor,  he  has  never 
humbled  himself  to  the  authority  of  anyone.  He  will  have  to 
work  every  day,  according  to  schedule,  and  if  the  family  budget 
IS  to  cover  needs,  his  wife  will  have  to  work  also.  Work  is  no 
stranger  to  her.  Previously  it  had  been  within  the  confines  of 
her  own  home,  in  the  house  and  in  the  fields.  If  she  goes  into 
the  mill  like  the  others,  she  will  receive  a  pay  envelope,  an  en- 
tirely new  exeperience  identifying  her  as  an  independent  individ- 
ual Many  parents  sacrifice  their  precious  freedom  in  order  to 
give  their  children  advantages  of  which  they  were  deprived. 
They  did  not  abandon  altogether  their  ways  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing when  they  conformed  to  group  standards.  The  next  group 
(2),  deviated  sharply  from  the  country  type  mentioned  above, 
were  (according  to  Miss  Potwin)  "the  downs-and-outs,  n'er-do- 
wells,  referred  to  previously  as  share-croppers,  squatting  in  one 
room  cabins,  dirty,  ambitionless,  sapped  of  physical  vitality, 
eking  out  a  mere  existence  as  parasites  on  the  economic  and  so- 
cial order  up  to  the  demands  of  which  they  have  never  measured. 
Their  origin  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  indentured 
white  servants  of  colonial  times,  or  to  the  human  wrecks  shipped 
by  England  to  her  colonies.  But  whether  their  antecedents  were 
prototypes  of  these  people,  or  whether  these  were  the  victims  of 
an  agricultural   system   which   had  forced  them   into   degenera- 
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tion  by  its  exclusion  of  a  servile  white  class  is  not  for  our  de- 


cision." 


They  were  despised  by  the  farmer,  whites  and  blacks,  and 
it  was  mainly  their  presence,  conspicuous  because  sensational 
rather  than  in  the  majority,  which  stigmatized  cotton-mill  work 
and  created  prejudice  against  the  mill  people.  If  there  had  been 
almshouses,  this  class  would  have  flocked  to  their  doors ;  if  there 
had  been  relief  agencies,  their  records  would  have  crowded  the 
files ;  if  there  had  been  a  "Jukes"  family  reunion,  they  would 
have  sat  at  the  head  table.  Nomads,  they  went  in  and  out  of 
towns  and  villages,  their  constant  motion  giving  the  impression 
that  their  num(ber  was  legion.  They  spoke  of  themselves  as  "mill 
folks,"  just  as  tramps  always  refer  to  their  avocation.  The  self- 
respecting,  industrious  mill  people  conducted  themselves  incon- 
spicuously and  let  others  create  the  impressions.  The  cotton 
mills  did  not  produce  the  n'er-do- wells,  but  into  their  villages  hast- 
ened these  people,  feebly  aware  that  refuge  and  new  hope  might 
somehow  be  extended  to  them  in  the  rise  of  a  new  order. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  New  South,  which  has  created  money 
for  institutions  and  agencies  and  programs  of  social  work,  this 
class  has  undergone  much  absorption  and  some  transition. 

(3)  Diametrically  contrasted  with  this  strain  in  the  popula- 
tion is  the  other  extreme,  the  ambitious  family  looking  expect- 
antly to  the  future  and  going  to  the  mill  to  take  advantage  of 
steady  employment,  better  educational  opportunities  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  By  this  or  that  trick  of  fortune,  their  heri- 
tage had  been  stripped.  Barren  opportunities  had  submerged 
but  not  defeated  their  previous  culture ;  an  innate  refinement 
remained.  This,  together  with  good  blood  and  an  established 
name,  often  of  prominence  in  the  state,  awaited  re-birth  into  its 
right.  A  remote  connection  with  better  things  asserted  itself  as 
a  decision  to  regain  them.  This  is  the  choicest  vein  in  the  popu- 
lation, yet  all  of  the  ore  does  not  stand  up  under  test  in  the 
melting  pot  and  the  product  is  not  always  superior  to  that  from 
the  stratum  that  "just  took  a  notion"  to  move  to  the  mill. 

(4)  Less  interesting  than  these  elements  in  the  mill  popu- 
lation is  the  kind  of  family  which  turned  to  industry  in  order 
to  escape  competition  with  Negro  labor  in  the  fields.  This  stimu- 
lation for  their  transition  illustrates  rather  well  their  psycho- 
logical set.  They  think,  but  their  thoughts  are  not  constructive. 

According  to  Miss  Potwin,  there  was  considerable  difference 
between  the  self-reliant  mountaineer  who  directed  his  own  steps 
toward  the  mill  because  it  offered  industrial  opportunities,  and 
the  group  brought  in  from  the  mountains  by  labor  scouts  during 
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the  first  decade.  Some  mountain   districts   were  practically  de- 
populated. 

All  in  all,  the  mountaineer  is  splendid  social  material.  His 
independence  is  sometimes  his  stumbling  block,  but  he  never 
whines.  He  takes  on  much  of  the  new  without  giving  up  much 
of  the  old.  He  socializes  slowly,  but  the  foundation  is  bed-rock. 

Not  unhke  the  farmer  and  the  mountaineer  in  essential  char- 
acteristics, but  farther  along  in  the  process  of  socialization  and 
adaptation  to  an  industrial  society,  was  the  kind  of  operative 
who  came  to  a  new  mill  village  from  previously  established  mills. 
In  this  group  were  partially  developed  leaders,  ambitious  individ- 
uals who  sought  a  higher  position  in  the  new  mill,  and  families 
who  had  caught  the  vision  of  higher  standards  of  living.  These 
were  the  people  who  helped  originate  and  shape  the  social  insti- 
tutions. They  had  come  to  regard  the  cotton  mill  as  their  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development,  and  consciously  they  took  a  place  in 
the  development  of  a  young  comjmunity. 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  high  standards  of  home 
life  is  found  in  floating  population.  Their  presence  causes  both 
economic  and  social  waste.  The  floaters  move  around  from  one 
village  to  another,  never  staying  in  one  place  long  enough  to  be- 
come assimilated.  Citizenship  means  nothing  to  them,  and  their 
shiftlessness  is  responsible  for  the  lowest  standards  at  the  mill. 
Sometimes  one  wonders  if  it  has  not  been  this  element  that  has 
posed  for  sensational  pictures  illustrating  articles  on  the  deplor- 
able conditions  at  the  mills.  These  people  are  always  under- 
nourished and  unkempt.  They  travel  light,  since  their  household 
goods  are  reduced  to  a  minimuhi.  Few  mills  tolerate  their  pres- 
ence long,  for  intellect  recognizes  that  they  are  a  poor  economic 
and  social  investment,  even  while  sympathy  considers  heartless 
the  denial  to  them  of  another  chance.  However,  if  some  construc- 
tive social  agency,  led  by  altruistic  motives,  tries  to  take  them 
in  hand  for  development,  they  slip  out  from  under  the  discipline, 
and  without  educational,  social  or  religious  ties,  go  their  nomadic 
way, — Gypsies,  shorn  of  romance.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
this  group  has  a  "mill  people"  stigma  which  connotes  the  activi- 
ties and  behavior  of  the  minority. 

True,  there  is  nothing  unique  in  all  these  people  living  in 
the  state,  but  there  is  something  unique  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  various  groups.  The  Solid  South 
has  political  significance  only.  To  understand  social  behavior,  two 
factors  are  involved, — on  one  hand,  individual  capacity,  attitudes 
and  ideas ;  on  the  other,  cultural  forces. 
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The  success  in  the  development  of  a  new  idea, — in  this  case, 
care,  treatment  and  training  of  the  mental  defectives, — depended 
upon  acquiring  the  spontaneous  interest  and  attention  of  all  indi- 
viduals regardless  of  social  allegiance. 

On  the  inside,  the  plan  was  three-fold:  Alleviate  the  strained 
home  situation  by  establishing  within  the  Institution  a  refuge 
for  the  helpless,  liberating  not  only  parents  but  brothers  and 
sisters.  A  "home"  adequate  in  its  organization  and  personal  at- 
tention to  meet  and  surpass  the  demands  of  the  most  critical. 
Secondly,  minister  unto  the  needs  of  the  group  partially  inde- 
pendent but  permanent  residents  except  for  vacations  by  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  recreational  pursuits  and  a  type  of  ele- 
mentary training  that  gives  pleasure  in  accomplishment, — tasks 
within  the  Institution  that  will  keep  them  alert,  active  and  give 
a  feeling  of  responsibility.  Third,  establishment  of  a  school  pat- 
terned after  the  conventional  type  existing  in  the  state  lest  the 
child  feel  that  he  is  a  victim  of  discrimination. 

Digressing  a  moment  to  expatiate  upon  this  subject, — in  our 
institution,  the  traditional  school  has  long  been  discarded.  Dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  teachers,  now  numbering  nine,  pre- 
viously trained  in  some  phase  of  this  work,  interested  in  pro- 
gressive education,  possessing  ability  and  readiness  to  accept 
and  execute  ideas  and  policies  outlined  by  the  person  in  charge 
who  had  given  considerable  attention  to  this  field  of  work.  Inter- 
est of  the  State  Department  of  Education  was  secured,  and  the 
Regional  Supervisor  and  County  Superintendent  make  annual 
visits.  Soon,  boys  and  girls  will  "graduate,"  possessing  a  little 
certificate  with  official  seal  and  signature. 

The  outside  plan:  Orient  the  public  with  the  psychological, 
sociological  and  economic  implications,  —  that  it  was  not  only 
humanitarian  but  economical  to  give  attention  to  children  before 
they  came  into  conflict  ^\'ith  the  law,  and  developed  into  shift- 
less, worthless  adults,  floating  about  with  no  regard  for  them- 
selves or  others.  It  is  pertinent  to  mention  here  that  there  was 
no  state-wide  compulsory  school  attendance.  However,  there  was 
passed  at  our  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  amend- 
ments to  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  and  direct  ap>- 
propriations  were  made  for  its  enforcement.  Some  mill  villages 
and  cities  take  care  of  the  problem  within  their  limits.  It  is  yet 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  boys  and  girls  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  who  have  only  been  to  school  a  few  months  in  their  lives. 
Attendance  depends  largely  upon  the  mood,  the  power  and  at- 
tractiveness of  other  activities,  attitude  and  decision  of  parents, 
whether  their  offspring  have  a  filial  obligation,  —  having  been 
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brought  into  the  world  to  work  for  them, — or  have  rights  as  a 
separate  entity.  There  has  been  a  long  struggle  among  teachers 
to  establish  classes  for  children  mentally  subnormal.  Less  than 
ten  cities  have  partially  met  this  demand. 

If  the  Institution  was  to  serve  as  outlined,  great  care  and 
attention  would  have  to  be  given  to  selecting  personnel.  In  the 
beginning,  employer  and  employees  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  what  to  expect  in  the  subnormal  child,  some  of  whom  were 
exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  because  of  delinquency,  home- 
sickness and  no  training,  resorted  to  methods  which  have  long 
become  obsolete.  During  this  period,  one  attitude  developed  which 
has  been  carefully  nurtured  and  peiT>etuated  in  the  years  that 
followed.  The  employer  and  employee  initiated  a  parental-child 
relationship  which  each  new  worker  unconsciously  adopts  if  he 
or  she  remains  in  service.  The  bond  was  further  strengthened  by 
children  accustomed  to  centralized  dependency  and  the  need  for 
parent  substitute.  Proof  of  this  not  only  exists  on  the  campus 
but  in  letters  which  boys  and  girls  write  after  they  have  gone. 
This  has  been  an  asset  in  management  and  control.  Whether  they 
were  sent  to  their  own  families  or  into  wage  homes,  boys  to  the 
small  farms,  girls  as  mothers'  helpers,  they  are  never  referred 
to  as  domestics  or  servants.  In  the  infirm  group,  parents  often 
tearfully  concede  their  rights  to  the  person  who  has  supervision 
of  their  children.  Although  some  employees  very  carefully  pigeon- 
hole behavior  with  a  neat  little  restriction  beside  it,  according 
to  the  codes  by  which  they  were  reared,  and  succeeded, — yet,  al- 
most to  a  person,  they  are  free  from  prejudices,  always  on  the 
alert  for  ways  and  means  to  help  the  child  who  is  disintegrated 
or  not  the  success  that  he  would  like  to  be.  Employees  have  been 
drawn  from  all  walks  of  life;  with  many,  earning  a  livelihood 
being  the  only  common  interest,  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  com- 
mon responsibility  toward  another's  child.  Amalgamation  was 
further  strengthened  by  bringing  the  groups  together  for  lec- 
tures and  discussions.  Often  an  uneducated  individual  possesses 
an  enviable  charm,  a  quiet  manner,  common  sense,  and  ability 
to  handle  difficult  situations.  Excepting  nurses  on  duty,  no  one 
appears  in  uniform.  Leaders  were  not  "institution  conscious," 
therefore  hospital  organization  and  discipline  have  never  been 
introduced. 

The  campus  on  this  1190-acre  tract  of  land,  carved  in  gullies 
and  studded  with  trees,  has  been  changed  into  a  veritable  flower 
garden.  Dormitories  increased  from  two  to  fourteen,  including 
four  small  units  for  stable,  older  imbeciles  located  some  distance 
from  the  main  campus.  The  administration,  school  and  service 
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buildings  with  infirmary  and  housing  facih'ties  for  workers  com- 
plete the  picture. 

Realizing  that  mental  deficiency  is  a  terrific  burden  economi- 
cally and  socially  for  society  to  carry,  increased  effort  will  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  inter-relationship  between  the  public  and 
the  institution  in  the  following  manner:  1.  Through  clinics,  con- 
tinue to  acquaint  not  only  college  but  high  school  students,  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow,  with  the  problem.  2.  Stimulate  interest  in 
establishing  courses  for  professional  groups,  —  physicians,  law- 
yers, ministers,  teachers  and  social  workers,  —  in  their  various 
institutions  of  learning.  3.  Open  the  doors  of  the  Institution  to 
semi-  and  non-professional  groups. 

Initial  attempts  have  been  inaugurated  and  will  be  zealously 
pursued  to  stimulate  comprehensive  study  of  all  problems  related 
to  institutional  care  and  of  social  control  within  each  county  and 
city.  Already  community  social  agencies  have  manifested  a  co- 
operative spirit  not  only  in  the  selection  of  admissions  but  su- 
pervision of  children  in  their  communities  after  they  have  been 
released  from  the  Institution. 

But  this  messenger  warns  me  that  many  are  the  objects  of 
my  vision  that  are  common  to  my  indulgent  audience.  And,  as 
he  departs,  he  reminds  me  of  this  great  Association  to  w'hich  I 
am  debtor  for  the  inspiration,  the  honor  and  trust  imposed  by 
my  incumbency.  He  bids  me  keep  close  to  this  group  that  search 
diligently  and  unselfishly  for  truth  and  for  ways  to  improve  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  in  greatest  need,  and  assures  me 
that  no  marble  shafts  or  granite  spires  shall  rise  to  commemorate 
their  zeal,  but,  when  the  western  hills  obscure  life's  sun,  all  may 
sleep  secure  in  the  promise  of  the  dawn  of  a  never-ending  day. 
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